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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SETTLEMENT OF FRIENDS IN CANADA. 


I have for a long time felt a desire that 
some history of the early settlement of Friends, 
and Friends’ Meetings in Upper Canada,{now 
called the Province of Ontario, might be pre- 
served from oblivion, and that some account 
of their labors under difficulties, as also of 
their faithful dedication, might be handed 
down to their posterity, to encourage and 
stimulate these to persevere in the Lord’s 
work, Although difficulties and even perse- 
cution may arise, that none of these things 
may hinder a progress onward and upward, 
as the language still remains good, ‘‘ Greater 
is He that is in you than he that is in the 
world.” After I had become aroused to the 
necessity of such a work it was long before I 
could learn the whereabouts of the first 
Monthly Meeting book used by the Eastern 
Meeting, it having fallen into the hands of 
the other branch of Friends. Lately I had 
an opportunity of getting what extracts I 
needed from its pages, also from the books of 
Men’s and Women’s Half-year’s Meetings, 
which have enabled me to proceed with the 
work. I have endeavored to make such ex- 
tracts as may be interesting to the general 
reader, interspersed with a few reliable anec- 
dotes. The account of the Western Meetings 
is taken from a manuscript by the late Sam- 
uel Hughs, who was a member of Yonge 
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Street Meeting, having moved within its lim- 
its in the year 1805. 
ELEANOR BOWERMAN. 


“ At the close of the Revolutionary war, 
England held possession of Canada. It was 
then a vast wilderness, having a few trad- 
ing establishments on the borders of. the 
lakes and rivers, and some Government mili- 
tary stations, and inhabited by numerous 
tribes of roving Indians. In order to pro- 
mote the settlement of the country, England 
offered tracts of land free of cost to any who 
wished to settle in its dominions. This 
proved an inducement to many, not able to 
purchase land where they were, to make 
great efforts to obtain the benefit of the offer, 
and become possessors of homes fer them- 
selves and families. About the year 1778 
many families emigrated to Canada from 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Among 
these were several families of Friends. The 
whole number who traveled together, intend- 
ing to settle in the same place, was twenty- 
six families. The only means of conveying 
their goods was on the backs of horses. 
Members of the family who were able, fol- 
lowed on foot along the windings of an In- 
dian path; for the small children, baskets 
made for the purpose were fastened one at 
each end of a lead strap, placed across the 
horee’s back, balanced on either side with 
children or goods, the horses being tied one 
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behind the other, thus enabling one man to 
lead several. Let the reader just imagine 
twenty-six families journeying in this way, 
all in one company, and contrast it with our 
present modes of travel. Some traveled more 
than two hundred miles in this way. When 
night came on, they halted, turning their 
horses and cattle loose to feed on the vegeta- 
tion around them. The men built fires, which 
served not only to cook what they had with 
them and for warmth in the night air, but to 
frighten away wild beasts. When the horses 
and cattle had satisfied their hunger, they 
drew near the fire to lay down, as the smoke 
served to keep off the mosquitoes. After par- 
taking of their evening meal, the people 
spread their blankets on the ground and 
stretched their weary frames for slumber, 
committing themselves and little ones to the 
care of Him who ‘sleepeth not by day, nor 
slumbereth by night.’ Thus they spent their 
days and nights for several weeks, that they 
might obtain homes in a vast howling wilder- 
ness. Many of them settled in the neighbor- 
hood of what is now called Pelham, and 
Black Creek, where they endured privations, 
which increased upon them during the win- 
ter; many of their cattle and horses died for 
want of food, and a number of the people 
came nigh sharing the same fate. But when 
the ice left the waters it was found that they 
abounded with fish, which relieved their most 
pressing wants. Trials and privations were 
their experience for years, but Providence 
blessed their honest endeavors to provide for 
the wants of the body, and also blessed their 
desire for the promotion and spread of truth 
in that wilderness country. The first account 
we have of any Friends visiting them was in 
the year 1793, when Joseph Moore and Jacob 
Lindley, from near Philadelphia, who were 
on their way to attend an Indian treaty to be 
held at Sandusky, made them a visit, and, 
according to accounts, held meetings for wor- 
ship in divers places. At that time there 
were seventeen families of Friends settled in 
those parts. Some time after, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting appointed a committee to 
visit Friends in Canada, several of whom at- 
tended to the duties of the appointment in 
1797. They found a meeting for worship 
held once in the week at a Friend’s house. 
In 1799 they were visited by another com- 
mittee, and Pelham Monthly Meeting was 
established. This meeting was held alter- 
nately at Pelham and Black Creek; a Pre- 

arative Meeting was also established at the 
atter place. In 1811 a small meeting was 
opened at a Friend’s house in Norwich, about 
forty miles distant from Pelham, where in due 
time a Preparative Meeting was established. 
A few years later a meeting was opened at 







Yarmouth, about forty miles from Norwich, 
and a Preparative Meeting was settled, In 
process of time these two meetings were 
united in a Monthly Meeting, under the title 
of Norwich Monthly Meeting. Within the 
limits of Norwich Particular Meeting our 
friend Freeman Clark resided many years 
In these early days, Friends thought the priy. 
ilege of meeting with one another for Diving 
worship, and for conducting the affairs of the 
Society, a boon worth laboring for, many of 
them walking forty miles for the sake of at. 
tending Monthly Meeting. An incident jg 
related of one Friend who set out on foot to 
attend the Monthly Meeting at Pelham, forty 
miles distant. The path led along the Lake 
shore. He got belated, and, becoming weary, 
fell asleep while walking. When he awoke, 
he found himself in the water. He walked 
on and again fell asleep, when his hand came 
in contact with a bush, and, dreaming he had 
arrived at the Friend’s house, he caught hold 
of the bush, giving it a hearty shake, called 
the Friend by name, which awoke him, and, 
to his disappointment, he still found himself 
alone, and out in the dark. 

In 1800, Friends from Pennsylvania and 
Vermont began a settlement at Yonge Street, 
about 100 miles north of Pelham. A meet 
ing was opened at a Friend’s house in the 
summer of 1801, but was soon removed toa 
log cabin covered with bark. They came 
under the notice of Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing, and in 1804 established a Preparative 
Meeting. Near that time two more meetings 
were opened a few miles distant, and in 1805 
a meeting was established as Yonge Street 
Monthly, a branch of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. In this year, Job Hughes, a min- 
ister, removed with his family from Roaring 
Creek, in Pennsylvania, and settled there, 
About 1807 a meeting was opened in Ux- 
bridge, about twenty miles from Yonge Street, 
and near the same time another was settled 
at Pickering, about forty miles distant. For 
many years Yonge Street Monthly Meeting 
was held alternately at Yonge Street and 
Pickering, but later was divided into Yonge 
Street Monthly Meeting, composed of Yonge 
Street, Whitchurch and King Preparatives, 
and Pickering Monthly Meeting, of Picker- 
ing and Uxbridge Preparatives. Nicholas 
Brown and several of his brothers settled at 
Pickering, and by a faithful dedication to the 
cause, became standard.-bearers in righteous- 
ness. The house where Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing is held when it meets at Pickering, was 
built on Nicholas Brown’s land. We will leave 
the Western Friends to be noticed again here- 


after, and speak of a more easterly settle- 
ment, made by Friends mostly from the east- 
ern part of New York. 
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Near the time of Friends settling at Pel- 
ham, there was another settlement made 
about thirty miles west of Kingston. These 
Friends were mostly from within the limits 
of Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting. There 
was communication by water on nearly all 
that route, but they had no steamboats nor 
even sail boats; they used a kind of flat- 
bottomed boats, propelled by hand. In these 
the women and children, and what goods 
they could bring, were moved to Canada. 
They had no cover over the boats, conse- 
quently when it rained they were under the 
necessity of unloading. The boats were 
hauled on shore and turned bottom side up 
to form a shelter. This prolonged the jour- 
ney, and added much hard labor. A part of 
the men came across the country from Rome 
to Cape Vincent with horses and cattle, and 
later they drove sheep, also; the distance 
was only about 100 miles, yet, on account of 
the difficulty of the way, it took twelve days 
to perform the journey, traveling by compass. 
There were several streams to cross; they 
mostly swam the cattle and horses, but were 
under the necessity of forming a raft to ferry 
the sheep over. Provisions for the journey 
were packed on the horses and cattle; gen- 
erally a number joined in company, thus be- 
ing enabled to help each other. After getting 
to the end of their journey, and selecting 
their lands, they built rude log cabins, which 
were usually covered with bark. They had 
hewn timber for the floors. Many of them 
suffered for a time for food. Some may query 
why they did not hunt like the Indians. Two 
reasons may be given: first, they did not un- 
derstand hunting wild animals as well as the 
Indians, and, secondly, if they spent much of 
their time in this way, they would not get 
sufficient land cleared for a spring crop, and 
provisions for the next year; so we see they 
were under the necessity of economizing 
time. The writer was acquainted with an 
aged Friend, who came to Canada with her 

arents when a little child. She said, after 

er father had been settled long enough to 
raise some wheat and get it ground (there 
was a flouring mill some distance down the 
river), she remembered a poor man coming 
to the house to get a little flour, as he said, 
“to keep his family from starving,” and offer- 
ing in pay five yards of calamanco (a kind of 
watered cloth). They had so little, that they 
felt they needed it all for themselves. Her 
mother could not turn him away empty. 
Telling him to go with her to the barn, she 
put enough flour in his bag to make a few 
loaves. While she was doing this he took up 
a handful of bran and asked what she would 
charge to fill up his bag with that. She said 


“he would be welcome to it,” nor would she 
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take ve for the flour; so she tied a 
string above the flour, and filled up the bag 
with the bran, which he put on his shoulder 
and started for home, after thanking her for 
her kindness. 

These Friends soon opened a meeting for 
worship at a private house. 

The first written account we have states 
that, “at New York Yearly Meeting held in 
1797 a committee,” previously appointed to 
the consideration of Friends in Upene Can- 
ada, “‘reported they had attended thereto,” 
at the same time recommending that “an ap- 
pointment be made by the Yearly Meeting to 
make them another visit, and which visit we 
believe might be made more useful if it was 
performed in conjunction with an appoint- 
ment from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting 
for the like purpose.” They also recom- 
mended “that a Preparative Meeting be es- 
tablished,” and, considering the remoteness 
of these Friends from any meeting of disci- 
pline, the committee suggested “ whether it 
would not be reasonable and proper to grant 
them the liberty of accomplishing their mar- 
riages, and such other privileges as the com- 
mittee may apprehend safe and proper”; the 
new committee was also to fix upon the time 
and place for holding said Preparative Meet- 
ing. The proposition was accepted, and six 
Friends were appointed to the service. 

At Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting 
Eighth month 9th, 1797, a committee was 
appointed to join with that appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting on this weighty and interest- 
ing subject. 

At New York Yearly Meeting, 1798, the 
committee reported that “their attention had 
been turned divers times to the subject,” but 
“circumstances had been such that no visit 
had been made.” The subject again claimed 
the attention of the Yearly Meeting, and the 
committee, with some addition, was con- 
tinued. . 

Pursuant to appointment, two of the Yearly 
Meetings committee and three of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Quarterly Meeting at- 
tended to the service, and, having requested 
that Friends might meet in order for opening 
the Preparative Meeting, they accordingly 
met at the house of Philip Dorland, in Adol- 
phustown, U. C., 7th of Ninth month, 1798. 
After holding a meeting for worship as usual, 
the Preparative Meeting was opened and 
Philip Dorland appointed Clerk. The com- 
mittee reported it as their judgment that it 
be joined to Nine Partners Quarterly Meet- 
ing and belong thereto. The remoteness of 
the meeting from the Monthly Meeting in- 
duced the committee to recommend that it 
should have jurisdiction in matters not usually 
granted Preparative Meetings; that, besides 
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appoint overseers, deal with those who trans- 
ee the order of society, and report to the 

onthly Meeting without unnecessary delay 
their sense respecting the case, and that the 
same method be pursued in case of a request 
to be admitted into membership, and that 
they answer the queries four times in the 
year; that the answers be preserved on rec- 
ord, with the minutes of the meeting, and 
that they forward their answers once in the 
year to the Monthly Meeting which precedes 
the last Quarter before the Yearly Meeting. 
Signed, Fry Willis, Enoch Dorland, Gid- 
eon Symon, Henry Hull and Reuben Haight. 


(To be continued.) 






From the Popular Science Monthly. 
THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. 
BY ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., Pres. of Cornell University. 
Continued from page 54. 

The great series of battles to which I next 
turn with you were fought on those fields oc- 
cupied by such sciences as chemistry and 
natural philosophy. 

Even before those sciences were out of their 
childhood, while yet they were tottering main- 
ly toward childish objects and by childish 
steps, the champions of that same old mis- 
taken conception of rigid scriptural interpre- 
tation began the war. The catalogue of 
chemists and physicists persecuted or thwarted 
would fill volumes; from them I will select 
just three as representative men. 

First of these I take Albert of Bollstadt, 
better known in the middle ages as Albert 
the Great. In the thirteenth century he 
stands forth as the greatest scholar in Ger- 
many. Fettered though he was by the absurb 
methods of his time, led astray as he was by 
the scholastic spirit, he has conceived ideas 
of better methods and aims. His eye pierces 
the mists of scholasticism, he sees the light 
and draws the world toward it. He stands 
among the great pioneers of modern and phy- 
sical and natural science. He gives founda- 
tions to botany and chemistry, and Humboldt 
finds in his works the germ of the compre- 
hensive science of physical geography. 

The conscience of the time, acting as it sup- 
posed, in defence of religion, brought out a 
missile which it hurled with deadly effect. 
You see those medieval scientific battle-fields 
strewn with such: it was the charge of sor- 
cery, of unlawful compact with the devil. 

This missile was effective. You find it 
used against every great investigator of Na- 
ture in those times and for centuries after. 
The list of great men charged with magic, as 
given by Naudé, is astounding. It includes 
every man of real mark, and the most 
thoughtful of the popes, Sylvester II. (Ger- 
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a  ——— 
allowing marriages to be performed, it should | bert), stands in the midst of them. 
seemed to be the received idea that, as soon 
as a man conceived a love to study the works 
of God, his first step must be a Te 


the devil. 


ague with 


This missile was hurled against Albert, 


He was condemned by the great founder of 
the Dominican order himself. 
rible weapons than this missile were added to 
it, to make it effective. 
chemist paid a terrible penalty for wishing to 
be wiser than his time; but I pass to the 
greater martyrs. 


But more ter. 


Many an obscure 


I name, next, Roger Bacon. 


a superstitious alchemist who stumbled upon 


some inventions ; but more recent investiga. 


tion has revealed him to be one of the great 
masters in human progress. 

The advance of sound historical judgment 
seems likely to reverse the positions of the 
two who bear the name of Bacon. Bacon of the 
chancellorship and the “ Novum Organon” 
seems to wane. Bacon of the prison-cell and 
the “ Opus Majus” seems to grow brighter, 

Roger Bacon’s work, as it is now revealed 
to us, was wonderful. He wronght with 
power in philosophy and in all sciences, and 
his knowledge was sound and exact. By 
him, more than by any other man of the mid- 
dle ages, was the world put on the most 
fruitful paths of science—the paths which 
have led to the most precious inventions, 
Clocks, lenses, burning specula, telescopes, 
were given by him to the world, directly or 
indirectly. In his writings are found formu- 
Je for extracting phosphorus, manganese and 
bismuth. It is even claimed that he investi- 
gated the power of steam. He seems to have 
very nearly reached also some of the princi- 
pal doctrines of modern chemistry. His the- 
ory of investigation was even greater than 
these vast results. In an age when metaphys- 
ical subtilizing was alone thought to give the 
title of scholar, he insisted on real reasoning 
and the aid of natural science by mathematics. 
In an age when experimenting was sure to 
cost a man his reputation and was likely to 
cost him his life, he insisted on experiment 
and braved all its risks. Few greater men 
have lived. As we read the sketch given by 
Whewell of Bacon’s process of reasoning re- 
garding the refraction of light, he seems 
fairly inspired. 

On this man came the brunt of the battle. 
The most conscientious men of his time 
thought it their duty to fight him, and they 
did it too well. It was not that he disbelieved 
in Christianity, that was never charged 
against him. His orthodoxy was perfect, 
He was attacked and condemned, in the werds 


His life and t 
work seem until recently to have been gener. 
ally misunderstood. He has been ranked ag 
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of his opponents, “ propter quasdam novitates 


ectas. 
“Tre was attacked, first of all, with that 
diy old missile, which, with the epithets 
“infidel” and “ atheist,” has decided the fate 
of s0 many battles—the charge of magic and 
compact with Satan. 

He defended himself with the most unfor- 
tunate weapon—a weapon which exploded in 
his hands and injured him more than the 
enemy, for he argued against the idea of com- 
pacts with Satan, and showed that much 
which is ascribed to demons results from na- 
tural means. This added fuel to the flame. 
To limit the power of Satan was deemed 
hardly less impious than to limit the power of 


The most powerful protectors availed him 
little. His friend, Guy Foulkes, having been 
made pope, Bacon was for atime shielded, but 
the fury of the enemy was too strong. In an 
unpublished letter, Blackstone declares that 
when, on one occasion, Bacon was about to 
perform a few experiments for some friends, 
all Oxford was in an uproar. It was believed 
that Satan was let loose. Everywhere were 
priests, fellows and students rushing about, 
their garments streaming in the wind, and 
everywhere resounded the cry, “ Down with 
the conjurer!” and this cry “ Down with the 
conjurer” resounded from cell to cell and 
hali to hall. 

But the attack took a shape far more ter- 
rible. The two great religious orders, Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican, vied-with each other in 
fighting the new thought in chemistry and 
philosophy. St. Dominic, sincere as he was, 
solemnly condemned research by experiment 
and observation. The general of the Fran- 
ciscan order took similar grounds. 

In 1243 the Dominicans solemnly inter- 
dicted every member of their order from the 
study of medicine and natural philosophy ; 
and, in 1287, this interdiction was extended 
to the study of chemistry. 

Another weapon began to be used upon the 
battle fields of that time with much effect. 
The Arabs had made noble discoveries in 
science. Averroes had, among many, divided 
the honors with St. Thomas Aquinas. These 
facts gave the new missile. It was the epi- 
thet “ Mahometan.” This, too, was flung 
with effect at Bacon. 

Bacon was at last conquered. He was im- 
prisoned for fourteen years. At the age of 
eighty years he was released from prison, but 
death alone took him beyond the reach of his 
enemies. How deeply the struggle had 
racked his mind may be gathered from that 
last afflicting declaration of his: “ Would 
that I had not given myself so much trouble 
for the love of science!” 


totelianism at Paris. 
by the Church, stopped his teachings, and the 
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Sad is it to think of what this great man 


might have given to the world had the world 
not refused the gift. He held the key of 
treasures which would have freed mankind 
from ages of errer and misery. 
discoveries as a basis, with his method as a 
guide, what might not the world have gained! 


With his 


or was the wrong done to that age alone. It 


was done to this age also. The nineteenth 
century was robbed at the same time with the 
thirteenth. 
science, this nineteenth century would, with- 
out doubt, be enjoying discoveries which will 
not be reached before the twentieth century. 
Thousands of precious lives shall be lost in 
this century, tens of thousands shall suffer 
discomfort, privatioa, sickness, poverty, igno- 
rance, for lack of discoveries; and methods 
which, but for this mistaken religious fight 
against Bacon and his compeers, would now 
be blessing the earth. 


But for that interference with 


In 1868 ant 1869, sixty thousand children 


died in England and in Wales of scarlet 
fever; probably nearly as many died in this 
country. Had not Bacon been hindered we 
should have had in our hands, by this time, 
the means to save two-thirds of these victims, 
and the same is true of typhoid, typhus and 
that great class of diseases of whose physical 
causes Science is just beginning to get an 
inkling. Put together all the efforts of all 
the atheists who have ever lived, and they 
have not done so much harm to Christianity 
and the world as has been done by the nar- 
row-minded, conscientious men who persecu- 
ted Roger Bacon. 


Roger Bacon was vanquished. For ages 


the champiuns of science were crippled: but 
the “good fight” was carried on. 
Church itself furnishes heroes of science. 
Antonio de Dominis relinquishes his arch- 
bishopric of Spalatro, investigates the pheno- 
mena of light, and dies in the clutches of the 
Inquisition. 


The 


ierre de la Ramée stands up against Aris- 
A royal edict, sought 
massacre of St. Bartholomew ended his life. 

Somewhat later, John Baptist Porta began 
his investigations. Despite many absurdities, 
his work was most fruitful. is book on 
meteorology was the first in which sound ideas 
were broached. His researches in optics gave 
the world the camera obscura, and, possibly, 
the telescope. He encountered the same old 
policy of conscientious men. The society 
founded by him for physical research, “ I 
Secreti,’ was broken up, and he was sum- 
moned to Rome and censured. 

In 1624, some young chemists of Paris 
having taught the experimental method, and 
cut loose from Aristotle, the Faculty of The 
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Parliament prohibits this new chemical teach- 
ing under penalty of death. 

The war went on in Italy. In 1657 oc- 
curred the first sitting of the Accademia del 
Cimento, at Florence, under the presidency 
of Prince Leopold dei Medici. This Acade- 
my promised great things for science. It was 
open to all talent. Its only fundamental law 
was “the repudiation of any favorite system 
or sect of philosophy, and the obligation to 
investigate Nature by the pure light of ex- 
periment.” 

The new Academy entered into scientific 
investigations with energy. Borelli in math- 
matics, Redi in natural history, and many 
others, pushed on the boundaries of knowl- 
edge. Heat, Jight, magnetism, electricity, 
projectiles, digestion, the incompressibility of 
water, were studied by the right method and 
with results that enriched the world. 

The Academy was a fortress of science, and 
siege was soon laid to it, The votaries of 
scholastic learning denounced it as irreligious. 
Quarrels were fomented. Leopold was bribed 
with a cardinal’s hat and drawn away to 
Rome; and, after ten years of beleaguering, 
the fortress fell: Borelli was left a beggar ; 
Oliva killed himself in despair. 

From the dismissal of the scientific profes- 
sors from the University of Salamanca by 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain, in the beginning of 
this century, down to sundry dealings with 
scientific men in our own land and time, we 
see the same war cuntinued. 

Joseph de Maistre, uttering his hatred of 
physical sciences, declaring that man has 
paid too dearly for them, asserting that they 
must be subjected to theology, likening them 
to fire—good when confined but fearful when 
scattered about—this brilliant thinker has 
been the centre of a great opposing camp in 
our own time—an army of good men who 
cannot relinquich the idea that the Bible is a 
text-book of science. 

(To be continued.) 
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REBECCA JANE BAILEY. 


Died at the residence of her parents, in 
Smith township, Mahoning county, Ohio, on 
the 7th of First month, 1876, Rebecca Jane 
Bailey, in the 30th year of her age. 

The esteem I had for this dear Friend (my 
niece), and the Christian fortitude with which 
she bore her last sickness, constrains me to 
pen a few remarks concerning her; hoping 
that it may leave its impression on others, 
inducing them to strive for the same hope, 
that was an anchor to her soul. E. H. 
She was the daughter of Barton and 
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eter peregrine strrrinneregg ornament 
ology besets the Parliament of Paris, and the| Rachel Heacock, and was born the 9th of 






Fifth month, 1846. 
She was of an affable and gentle disposition. 
and having received an education to quali 4 
her for teaching, she was early engaged ip | 
that vocation. 
Being an efficient teacher, she was mostly’ 
employed in schools for several of the latter 
years of her life, and for two years almogt 
constantly, in Alliance, Ohio. Her kind 
manners, and solicitude for the welfare of the 
children, gained for her their esteem, ang 


endeared her to a large circle of warm * 


friends. 


About the twenty-third year of her age, 
she felt the need of a greater surrender of © 


heart to the requirements of her Heavenly 
Father, and, as she was made willing to 
yield in submission to this intimation of duty, 
she was enabled to profess faith in the saving 
power of Divine Grace, and, at times, to 
call on her youthful associates and compan- 
ions to forsake all else, and come and be 
partakers of that Divine life in the soul, 
which would bring them into peace with 
God, and secure for them everlasting rest. 

But especially in her last sickness, did 
she manifest that childlike simplicity and 
trust in the care of her Heavenly Father, 
that made it a pleasure to wait upon her, and 
endeared her to all around her. ; 

It appears that a few days previous to hav- 
ing noticed any symptoms of the disease 
which proved fatal (consumption), while 
engaged in her domestic duties, this language 
was distinctly sounded in her spiritual ear, 
‘Set thine house in order, for thou shalt die 
and not live.” This, to her, seemed a little 
strange, being, at that time, in pretty good 
health ; but she felt it to be a call to prepare, 
both spiritually as well as temporally, and, 
though she felt no alarm, endeavored to have 
her affairs so arranged that she might be in 
readiness at any time. 

A few days after she was attacked with a 
severe disease of the lungs, from which she 
never recovered, but which she bore with a 
fortitude and resignation worthy a follower 
of Christ, and of one who had an unshaken 
faith in the promise of an inheritance, eter- 
nal in the heavens, that fadeth not away. 

At one time she said to me, “I was once 
low in sickness; thou came to see me, and my 
thoughts being in the earth, I was afraid thou 
would talk to me of religion, but that, now, 
is not the case; I now like to talk upon 
religious subjects, and, at times, have almost 
wondered that Friends were not drawn to 
visit me, and talk to me about religion,” but 
then added, “I do not think I need such 
assistance, feeling I have all that is necessary 
to strengthen me, and I feel comfortable ; but 
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it is pleasant . enjoy the conversation of 
istian people.” 
gt cauaer time she remarked that all 
were so kind to her, and that everything was 
done to make the body comfortable, but that 
all could not check the progress of the dis- 
ease, saying, “I feel thankful to all for their 
attentions to me.” 
. As her bodily powers gave way, her mind 
continued to be centered in heavenly love, 
and she had no concern but to abide in the 
tience until the final summons came. 

A few days before the close, and when she 
appeared to have been struggling with death, 
upon reviving a little, she said, “ I have had 
a view of Jordan’s stream, I know the cross- 
ing must be nigh.” A few of the last days 
her sufferings were great, and she was unable 
to speak audibly. She then longed to be 
released, desiring those around rot to weep 
for her, saying, “The Lord’s arm is under- 
neath.” When the time was at hand for her 
departure, one of her brothers, not being in 
the room, she inquired for him, and when at 
the bedside, she showed that it was to bid 
him a lasting farewell. She then bade the 
rest farewell, and continued, “ Friends and 
neighbors all, farewell,” and sweetly slum- 
bered with the dead. She had been married 
a little over a year to Francis Bailey. 





INTEMPERANCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 
From the little which has been published 


in your columns this winter on the subject of 


temperance, [ have feared it was not claim- 
ing the attention and interest which its im- 
portance demands. 

I know many persons believe and act on 
the principle of not letting “the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth,” which ap- 
plies doubtless to many things. The Divine 
command, “ Let your light shine,” with the 
important reason attached, seems to me to 
apply peculiarly to this subject; indeed, it 
is the nature of light to shine, and where it 
is not repressed, it will burst forth in occa- 
sional gleams if it does not flow on in a con- 
tinual stream— 


“And every ray of Light Divine, 
Assists another ray to shine.” 


Let us, then, as a religious Society, unite 
in an endeavor to assist in creating an influ- 
ence in obtaining legislation which will re- 
move from our midst the temptations to in- 
temperance. 

Salem, Third mo. 9th, 1876. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EMPIRE OF FASHION, 


The article on “ Fashion,” in the Jntelli- 
gencer of Third month 4th, I read with in- 
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terest, but concluded the hiding of personal 
defects by a few women in power, is far short 
of a satisfactory reason for the vast effect of 
this thralldom. The worship of fashion is 
founded on a weakness so universal, that it 
seems inherent in the genus Homo, and es- 
pecially harmful to the idle and ignorant, 
therefore woman becomes its especial prey. 


Through the long ages of the past, woman 


has been an abject slave; even at the present 
day, the great majority of women are still 
slaves. 
been to cripple women living in luxury and 
idleness, in order to keep them at home in 
harmless submission. 


The object of those in authority has 


The astute statesmen of France have long 


ago considered this condition of things, and 
made it the foundation of her monied pros- 
perity; and to this great monopoly they have 
made all the nations of the earth tributary. 
Jean Bapiste Colbert, Controller-General of 
Finances in the reign of Louis XIV, truly 
said: “The fashions of France were worth 
more to her than were the mines of Mexico 
and Peru to Spain.” 
astonishing the world with her wealth; she 


And now France is 


has not only met her own but Prussia’s enor- 
mous expenses, in the last war, and is dis- 
bursing millions on millions in improvements 
and repairs of the public buildings, destroyed 
or injured by war and the commune—one 
side of the city has been transformed by de- 
stroying houses and opening the new Boule- 
vard St. Germain, not much short of two 
miles in length. This wonderful caprice of 
fashion, so blindly followed, comes through 
the Parisian theatres. Managers spare no ex- 
pense in their costly outfits. Such artists as 
Doré, Durand and Roux, do not hesitate to 
draw designs for the theatres, and the wealthy 
milliners and modistes finish the work free of 
charge; it is expected that the piece meet- 
ing with success, the colors and costumes will 
become fashionable, and give the modiste 
ample reward. 

Thus, Paris like the city described in Rev- 
elations, has made all the nations of the earth 
drunk with the wine of the cup of her follies. 


E. W. L. 


LOCAL INFORMATION, 

White Water Quarterly Meeting of Friends 
convened at Dublin, Ind., Third month 4th, 
meeting for Ministers and Elders on Sixth- 
day, at 2 o’clock. 

The session on Seventh-day was quite as 
large as usaal for this season of the year. The 
canopy of Divine love appeared to overspread 
the assembly, and in a demonstrative and 
powerful manner were the Gospel truths pro- 


claimed by the various servants of the Most 
High. 
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Elihue Durfee, of Cincinnati, was in at- 
tendance, and was much favored in exercise, 
that Friends should come away from the 
theories and dogmas of the world into a state 
and realization of practical righteousness. 

The business before the meeting, with but 
little exception, was transacted in much unity 
and harmony. At the close, E. Durfee ex- 
pressed a concern to be at Milford Meeting, 
at the usual hour on First-day, and wished 
general notice given. A goodly number of 
Friends and others were gathered at that 
time. By request of another ministering 
Friend, a meeting was held at the same place 
in the afternoon, both of which, we believe, 
were seasons of much favor. 


AS CRAPS€= 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


We have had a long winter, not cold, ex- 
cept for a few days at a time, but change- 
able, and the roads so uninviting that duty 
only tempted us from home. But as we strive 
to do the work of the day we seldom rest long 
in our own domicile, but often have to go 
forth to mingle our tears of sympathy with 
the bereaved and sorrowing. 

As we advance in life, our knowledge of 
persons increases, and this is doubtless why 
we hear of so many removals—three invita- 
tions in the last five days, besides others a 
little further off. From this we need not in- 
fer that it is a time of unusual mortality, but 
only that we are nearing the shore, and now 
view the departing side of life. Well, there 
is work here as well as at the beginning and 
middle of the journey ; and when the strength 
is failing and the pulse feeble, we have but 
to watch our opportunity to find work for 
our powers. To our conception it may be 
less important, but He who seeth over all may 
stamp it as the crowning virtue of our life. 
There is less room “ for flesh to glory,” the 
temptationsof active life relax their hold upon 
us, but there are still victories to gain over 
self that we may livein that state of rest and 
confidence in the love and care of our Heav- 
enly Father, that the constant breathing of 
our spirit may be, “Not my will, but Thine 
be done.” Thus shall we exemplify that we 
have not followed cunningly devised fables, 
but that that of which we have testified unto 
others is a glorious reality. Sometimes, my 
dear friend, the blessedness of such a con- 
dition so rises before me that I think nothing 
can be too near or dear to part with, in order 
to attain it, and I am thankful for such vis- 
ions, for by it my faith is renewed, and there 
is a certainty before me to be reached after. 
An old age that comes to the fulness of this 
inheritance, is blessed beyond any other con- 


dition in life; it has entered the promise 
land. Though few apparently arrive at this 
state while in the body, yet I believe them 
are still to be found Calebs and Joshug: 
whose spiritual ear has heard the lan 
‘Be strong and of good courage, be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the Long 
thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest, 





May I, my dear friend, give thee some of - 
my thoughts this evening? I always enjoy 
sharing them with thee. I do not want to 
judge others improperly, nor do I want t 
judge myself severely, and I may be mig. 
taken in my judgment, but I am somewhat 
painfully impressed with a consciousness that 
there exists in the minds of not a few of our 
public laborers a oon magnify their 
service. I am not sure that I have clear} 
conveyed my meaning. I mean that there ig 
an undue appreciation as to the value of oar 
part in the great work of bearing public 
vocal testimony to the Truth. We conclude 
there would be great loss to the community 
at large, or at least to the assembled com. 
pany, if from any cause our instrumentali 
failed. Now I believe that the Great Head 
of the Church is not so dependent upon us 
for the successful carrying out of His gra- 
cious purposes. I fully admit that through 
our unfaithfulness or rebellion, we individu 
ally suffer loss, but I do not believe that the 
gracious designs of the All-wise Father to- 
wards His family are thereby put aside; 
any lack or any deficiency caused by a fail- 
ure on our part to proclaim the Word, can 
be, and, I believe, is abundantly filled up by 
immediate supplies from the All-bounteous 
Giver, whose resources never fail, and who is 
infinite in wisdom, power and love. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 25, 1876. 


TRANSFER OF THE INDIAN BuREAU.— 
The bills reported by the Indian and the 
Military Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the subject of the transfer of 
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the Indians to the War Department, have _ 


been made the special order of business in the 
House for the 30th inst., the precedence to be 
given the Indian Committee. 

There is much discouragement felt and ex- 
pressed at the prospect of this transfer of the 
Indian Bureau, many thinking it will close 
the way for further service of Friends in this 
field of Christian labor. 

We cannot look upon the matter in that 
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light ; strictly speaking, it would remove a] Mercy to ANnrmALs.—Among the many 
disability that has been felt by some in refer-| movements of the day which illustrate the 
ence to Friends holding office and bearing| growth of vital and practical christianity 
military titles, for any labor continued sfter | among us, none is mere striking than the con- 
such transfer would have to be voluntary and | tinuous working of the Society for the Pre- 
gelfsupporting—a purely missionary work | vention of Cruelty to Animals. The eighth 
with no government patronage or compensa- | annual report of the organization in Pennsyl- 
tion—such religious and moral effort as has | vania is before us, and comes bearing the 
all along been conducted by other branches | pleasant assurance that the important and 
of the Christian Church. benevolent work of the society has met with 

We trust our Friends will not abandon | great encouragement and support during the 
their benevolent efforts for the lifting up of| past year. The total receipts of the year 
these poor creatures, but show a willingness | reach the sum of $10,889, of which $1,252 
to continue and to increase the contributions | remain in the treasury. Looking over the 
they have heretofore made for this purpose. | list of complaints that had been registered, 
we are surprised and gratified to find that 
not only creatures which are directly useful 
to man have claimed the care of the associa- 
tions, but that the pitiless Lirds of prey— 
the eagle and the crow—have found compas- 
sionate advocates. The silent turtle has not 
been left to suffer wrong unnoticed ; and cats, 
who love to live in happy friendship with the 
sons of men, have had some of their countless 
and cruel wrongs redressed. The canine 
race have also been taken under the care of 
just law, and their tyrants punished. The 
horse and mule have, however, claimed the 
largest share of the active efforts of the society, 
and, doubtless, the vigilance of the members 
has been more thoroughly engaged on behalf 
of these useful servants of man than for the 
other creatures. 





TratninG ScHOOL For Nurses.—Among 
the wise charities which have claimed the 
generous support of our citizens is the Train- 
ing School for Nurses, connected with the 
Women’s Hospital, of this city. 

One of the provisions of the Act of Incor- 
poration of this hospital, was that it should 
furnish clinical instruction to women engaged 
in the study of medicine, and provide for the 
practical training of nurses. This has been 
faithfully carried out during the fifteen years 
of the hospital’s existence. But in the year 
1872 the Managers established a systematic 
course of lectures to nurses, and fitted up a 
diet kitchen with facilities for thorough prac- 
tical instruction in the preparation of food for 
the sick, and within the last three years twen- 
ty-one nurses have taken the prescribed coure Seventeen hundred and nine cases of cruel- 
of study and received certificates ofgraduation. | ty have been reported during the past year, 

The degree and quality of instruction thus|#0d this is a great improvement over the 
afforded to women who intend to make nurs-| previous records. This, the association ac- 
ing the sick a life work, elevates their calling | cepts as an evidence that the public are being 
almost to the dignity of a profession, and we | educated up to the importance and value of 
believe it will induce persons of superior char- | €xercising care in the treatment of animals 
acter and abilities to devote themselves to it, | under their charge; and that the knowledge 

The clear, simple and reasonable rules for | that the society is engaged in its daily round 
the nurses during the period of study are ap-| of duty, watching the various places where 
pended to the report, and must commend | cruelty is most likely to be practiced, has 
themselves to the judgment of all; and we| restrained much unrighteous wrath. Still 
are prepared to believe that those who un-| they acknowledge “that man’s inhumanity 
dergo the course of training and study here | to the creatures God has given him is daily 
provided, will form a most valuable part of apparent,” and ask for help in their work of 
the noble army who enlist themselves for a| restraining and civilizing the yet barbarous 
life-long contest with the diseases and physi-| elements of our race. 
cal ills which afflict human life. It is pleasant, amid the doubts and discords 
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arc hata antecedent need a tinea nliieineh tii ocean ai ob i nn 
of the age, to hear so gratifying a testimony | n@nce nent the precious gift of life to the Gres 
to the progress of vital Christianity. | AT of het being. + 


‘i sake ge aot HOOPES.—On the 7th of Second month, 1876 i 
* Blessed are the merciful,” said the Great Philadelphia, Alfred Hoopes, after a sbort but’ 7 


Teacher 1800 years ago; but in the long] vere illness, of typhoid pneumonia, which he bow 


. : with Christian fortitude, in the 57th year of hy 
centuries that have elapsed since that day,| ,... « member of the Monthly Meeting of Priengp 
His professed followers have forgotten the | of Philadelphia held at Race Street. : 


gracious beatitudes too often, and have| WANZER.—At New Fairfield, Ct., Tenth mon 7 
striven to establish abstract principles which a Sars, RaCnen wraenee, Sh ie Ce 
He never taught, perplexing rather than en- ' 
lightening the world. We may claim, how- 
ever, that it is among the Protestant Christian 
nations that the compassionate care for the 
lower animals has been the most fully exer- : tage 

Monthly Meeting—Joseph having filled the statiog 


cised. 7 of Elder since 1824. They lived in the same honge 
Not with the bright ideal world to which | during the whole of their married life, a period of 


: nearly 63 years. Until the last few years, when 
the enthusiast looks forward, should we com- prevented by feeble health, they were regular in 
pare the present, but with the cruelty and | their attendance at meeting, and it was their earnest 

‘ desire to live a Christian life—to do unto others ag 
darkness of the ages past; then shall even the they would that others should do unto them. Their 
most despondent doubter be able to perceive | upright lives were marked by few striking incidents; 
that true progress never falters in its career, | Yt, they were faithful in the discharge of daily 


: duties— good examples of plainness and moderation 
and that the Golden Year is ever nearer as | —and they endeavored to impress upon the minds 
time advances. 


of their children a love for the principles and tes. | 
timonies ‘of Truth, as held by Friends. Their 
bodily sufferings were borne with patieuce, without 
Women’s Mepicat Coniiece. — The| complaint, and when the time came for them to bid 


i farewell to earth their work was done, having gained 
twenty fourth Annual Commencement of the the love and respect of all who xnew them, they 


Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania | passed on to the higher life. 
was held at Horticultural Hall on the 16th 


of this month, and twelve graduates received PROGRESS IN EGYPT. 


their diplomas on that occasion. Among} It would be astrange fact indeed if the last 
these was a young woman from Moscow, in| half of the nineteenth century, which has 
Russia, who has come to this far-off land to | been so rich in grand events in Europe, should 
receive instruction which could not be ob-| Witness two great historical events in Asia 
















WOOD.—At their residence in Moreland town. 
ship, Montgomery County, Pa., on the 12th of 
Eighth month, 1875, Joseph Wood, Sr., in the 88th. 
year of his age; and on the 17th of Eleventh mon 
1875, Rachel Wood, widow of Joseph Wood, Sr., jy 
the 83d year of her age ; both members of Horsham 











tained in the famous and ancient medical 
schools of the old world. Four of the gradu- 
ates are Pennsylvanians, three are from 
Massachusetts, two from Ohio, one from New 
Jersey and one from West Virginia. 








.MARRIED. 


PEASLEE—WADINGTON.—On the 15th of Third 
month, 1876, uader thecare of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing, New Jersey, at the residence of the bride’s pa- 
rents, Gideon, son of Amos J. and Hannah Peaslee, 
of Upper Greenwich, to Emma L., daughter of Jo- 
seph and Ruth A. Wadington, of Manington. 








DIED. . 


COFFIN.—At her residence in Chatham, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 29th, 1875, Clarissa, wife of John 
Coffin, aged 67 years ; a member of Chatham Month- 
ly Meeting. Quiet and unpretending she passed an 
active, useful life; her sickness was protracted and 
painful, during which she often assured those 
around her that not a cloud obscured the brightness 
of the fnture, and at last assuring her family that 
tthe Lord will provide, she with pleasant counte- 


and ,Africa, the overthrow of the Turkish 
Empire, and the regeneration of Egypt. The 
long, narrow strip of fertile soil—some six 
hundred miles in length, with a breadth often 
of but ten—on the Nile has had a prodigious 
influence on the development of the human 
race. Here, undoubtedly, when the savages 
of France and Germany were chipping off 
their flint knives and arrow-heads from the 
fragments of rock, and building their pile- 
villages in the lakes of Switzerland, the 
Egyptian man had begun to construct works 
of art, had developed language, and was lay- 
ing the foundation for coming civilization. 
Now, after ages of growth and change, the 
descendants of those savages of France and 
Germany are endeavoring to infuse a new 
life into the worn-out and degraded races of 
the Delta. 

All our readers who watch current events 
as a part of the great progress of history, 
must have been struck during the past few 
years with the remarkable advance of Egypt 
toward Central and Equatorial Africa, and 
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t ee 
“4 the broad and ambitious plans of the Khe-| fifths of the exports are to England, and two- 


M . 
‘4 «It seemed clear that after a few years, | fifths of the imports from the same country. 
bei div government on the Lower Nile would | During this reign 1,100 miles of week 


h a vast and barbaric Empire, such as | have been built in Egypt, and 4,000 miles of 
r oa Scene been touched by the a of evena| telegraph; the harbors of Alexandria and 
Friendy gemi-civilized power. Egypt seemed destined | Suez have been improved ; the coasts of the 
1 jo reach from the equator and the great un- Mediterranean and Red Sea lit with good 
month, | jnown lakes to the mouth of the Nile, and to lights ; Cairo and Alexandria have been sup- 
* OF hig include many other wild provinces both east plied with gas and paved in part, and an ef- 
and west of the great river. This ambitious | ficient Post Office established. 
town. ress of the power of Egypt was noted by| It is true that great evils yet exist in the 
2th of Me PB ho had studied the | administration of the Khedive, and that tax- 
e 8a, pe all. And everyone who had studied the | ad 2 , , an 
nonth “African question” felt that however defec- | ation weighs heavily on the peasantry, and 
rin | tive was the Government of the Khedive, it | justice toward the poor is merely nominal. 
sham | wes infinitely better than that of the native | But Egypt has evidently joined in the advan- 
‘ation J’ African Princes, and that his relations with | cing course of modern European States, and 
io European powers and modern civilization | we may reasonably look soon for even greater 
whes would. compel him to uproot that gigantic | reforms.—N. Y. Times. 
lar in evil of Central Africa—the slave trade—and 
net | finally to bring a certain degree of light and CHEMICAL DISCOVERY. 
That | order into those “dark places of the earth,”| [Professor Rachel L. Bodley, in her intro- 
et | the wild regions around the Albert and Vic- 





at Te Lakes ductory lecture, delivered at the opening of 
i ria . : : 

ie ¥ Few, however, could have had any proper the twenty-cixth annual session of the Wo- 
‘inds idea of what has really been accomplished for | ™€D’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, thus 
hee civilization under the rule of the present | particularizes a few of the important discov- 
out | Prince. The Egyptian Government has for-| eries in chemistry since 1868. One must be 


bid tunately published recently a work on its own . <a. 8 
a ees La Statistique Zz Plants, wins fa continually a learner or be left quite in the 
hey | said to be trustworthy, and which throws much | @ck-ground, as she regards the wonderfully 
light on the condition of the country. The | progressive science of Chemistry.—Eps.] 
= great mode of enrichment of the country is} “What do you think?” wrote the late 

the bringing new ground into cultivation by | Prof. Thomas Graham, of England, in 1869, 
means of irrigation. The Khedive has thus| to a brother chemist. ‘“ What do you think 
added to the wealth of his dominions 350,000 | of metallic hydrogen, a white magnetic 
acres, and for this purpose has constructed | metal?” And yet now, through Graham’s 
113 large canals and 750 smaller ones. The | labors, the condensation of hydrogen, in the 
old water-raising apparatus, whose form ex. | solid state, by metallic palladium, and to a 
isted at the time of the Pharoahs, has been | less extent by other metals, has become a 
greatly increased, and there are estimated to | familiar fact to every chemical reader. This 
be 30,000 water-wheels and 70,000 water-| most subtle of all gases, newly christened 
poles and buckets; but to these the Govern- | Hydrogenium, is in our latest text books 
ment has added 500 steam-pumps. It is be-| enumerated among the metals. 
lieved that there are 500,000 more acres} Among newly-discovered chemicals which 
capable of being made fit for cultivation. | possess an interest, viewed from our present 
Nor has education been neglected. Under| standpoint, might be enumerated several 
the previous ruler, only 3,000 children had | chlorinated Anzsthetics. 
the privilege of school training. In 1863} The new substances discovered by the 
60,000 were in school, and in 1875 90,000| chemist are, each succeeding year, with 
attended the schools which were supported by | accelerated rapidity, finding their way into 
) the State, where even clothing and food were | the daily life of the people. 
furnished by the Government. Among these} It is in this outer vestibule of the Chemical 
school children, however, there were only | Laboratory that the physician achieves his 
3,000 girls. The entire annual expense for | triumphs, taking these chemicals, and with 
education was $425,000. them questioning the animal organism, and 
The commerce of Egypt has increased | carefully noting the answers it returns, 
greatly during the reign of the present Khe-| It was while engaged in this highest appli- 
dive. The number of vessels passing to and | cation of chemical knowledge, blended with 
from the ports of the country has doubled. | the physician’s skill, that Dr. O. Leibreich, 
The exports between 1853 and 1863 amounted | in 1869, discovered the sedative properties of 
in value to about $12,500,000 annually ; in| chloral-hydrate, a discovery which marks an 
1865-75 to $50,000,000. Of this trade, four-! era in medical chemistry second only to the 
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discovery of the avz:thetic properties of|structure of some long-worked-over 
chloroform. This substance, chloral, had long | hitherto incomplete molecule, with its 
been known to chemists as a valuable mem-| constituent atom, and shall, in the 
ber of a chlorinated series, having been | moment, give to the world the pure, arti 
discovered by Liebig, in 1832; but its | cially-prepared alkaloid morphia or quinig 
mission to suffering humanity was unsus-| The coal tar or aniline colors, whose wh 7 
pected until the date of Liebreich’s experi- production dates back no farther than ~ 
ments. ; 3 : year 1856, have known a wonderful develop. 
This two-fold discovery, which pertaius to | ment within the last few years. : 
many of our most valuable drugs, challenges 
our attention. If we take up the long list, 
we shall find in numbers of cases the 
chemical discovery antedating the medicinal 
application by many years, as in the case 



















The most casual observer of womanly 
attire, whether in shop-windows or on 
persons of friends, cannot fail to have note) 
the variety of tints and the brilliancy gf 















































































jest cited. lag aa each season increasingly dig jurking « 
_ Fo the young physician there is inspiration | What we see in the streets of American | Iuxurio® 
in the consciousness of the broad fields of | cities is the response in material form to the a 
inquiry which lie before her just here. In questions which the master-chemist, Hof ch rib 
these almost endless lists of new chemicals] jn his magnificent chemical Laboratory in dye 
which daily grow yet longer, what potent|the University of Berlin, is daily asking} “ "l 
remedies may not lie concealed awaiting | of inert matter. needle, 
the touch of her skilled hand, and the wings| But death hides where beauty reigns! caly 
of her faith, to awake to a life of larger| an enthusiastic sanitarian in Michigan, with. or a 
activity ? ‘ in the last year, has prepared and placed on} Man 
ee sort of work, just the reverse of| sale a useful little work on the subject of th tl 
this, has likewise, during the last seven years, | arsenical wall-papers, which rejoices in the he tre 
experienced a remarkable development. I lugubrious title of “Shadows from the Walls it 
refer to the synthetical work of the Labora- of Death.” resul ! 
af ? Se ee . ee than preceding A Philadelphia-educated woman physician = i 
gains of ize eulsnnct ge | might elect the dry good wore of Che (yi 
vel of building up, atom by atom, the mole- | #24 Eighth streets as her field of scientific multi 
cule of an a ale abieiin urea, whose | e8earch, and in time produce a practical brief 
roduction hid guevioniie been supposed to work of still greater value upon the Death §¥ Th 
Ge the sole prerogative of the animal econ- Ste ee of silk and woolen . 
ae cs oda sae 200 en teh oo di. Not only are the asbde of arsenicum in snd 
e production, in an absolutely pure condi- : 3 , 
tion, by the way of synthesis, of compounds, constant use in the production of these colors T 
whose sole source earlier had been the intri-| derived from analine, which of itself 8 rev! 
cate substances derived from the animal or | deadly poison, but of late years picric acid whi 
vegetable kingdom. also, in and of itself a strongly active poison— dut 
can best illustrate what I mean by refer- | has played an important role in the produe- of 
ence to one of the most brilliant chemical | tion of some of our choicest shades of a 
discoveries embraced within the limits of our | Color. : 
record. This is the discovery, by Graebeand| _ Upon the page of a recent number of a liv 
Liebermann, in 1869, of artificial alizarine, | German scientific journal is revealed a chem- ) 
the coloring principle of madder, which has — Ra csnl connected with picric acid, ” 
een used as a dye from time immemorial. | W2!ch interests us as women. , 
The chief interest for us, which attaches| . This is the production of a chemical pre- G 
to this discovery, aside from its historical | cipitate, lead picrate, upon silk while passing : 
significance, is the insight it affords us into | through the dyer’s vat—a processfor which [ 


the possible achievements of the future. If| have no English word—the technical Ger- 
theoretic chemistry can yield such fruit as|™an word being “‘ schweren, which may 
this in the field of a remunerative manufac- | be translated “the making heavy” of silks. 
turing industry, what may it not afford in| It affords a solution to a mystery which, of 
other fields? late, has perplexed perhaps more than one 

What a red-letter day in medical chemis-| woman before me: the mystery of the trans- 
try, for example, will that be in which the | formation of a silk, stiff and rich in texture 
eye of some chemist, (which has been accus- | and appearance as shown on the store coun- 
tomed to view, by the aid of a severely | ter, but marvelously cheap for the quality as 
trained scientific imagination, the atomic con-| you thought—a transformation which oc- 
stitution of bodies), shall see to crown the! curred possibly before the dress maker had be- 
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guished leader in these investigations, has 


wed the finishing touches, and which ren- 
devised ingenious methods for detecting the 


dered it limp and cheap-appearing. 

This precipitate, deposited upon the threads | solid matter suspended in the air, and has 
and fling the interstices of the goods,| been most indefatigable in his researches, 
designed to deceive the purchaser as to true| which have yielded some curious as well as 
uality, might, after the first annoyance of| valuable results. 

or disappointment, be passed, with a smile, 
asa good joke, not to be perpetrated a second 
time, were the weary fingers that toiled over 
the silk, and the lungs of the needle-woman 
qho breathed in the poisonous particles which 
notall meated the air about the goods as handled 
a not to be taken into the account. 

Y ot A knowledge of these toxic possibilities, 
te jurking on every hand, in our pampered and 
* Juxurious lives, in the wall papers which 
) the adorn our homes, upon the toys of little 
children, in the bon-bons, in the brilliantly 
dyed ribbons and tarltans, in the sewing-silks 
ci which the needle-woman threads in her 
"ET needle, a knowledge of all this, such as can 
only be gained from a chemical standpoint, 
ith and by a chemical student, will be a power 
; for good in your hands in the near future. 

f any obscure symptoms of disease may, 
, with the clue which this knowledge affords, 






































READING. 
From Lectures on English Literature by Henry Reep. 


“Thus it is that there are booksof knowledge 
and of power—books that make us more 
’| knowing, and books that make us wiser, and 
in that wisdom, better. A book may be read 
merely to talk about, and that is, perhaps, 
the meanest thing to read it for; it may be 
read for amusement, and that may be season- 
able and salutary; but it also may be read 
for happiness rather than for mere pleasure, 
for a perpetual rather than a passing joy ; it 
may give health of mind, vigor and vision ; 
the heart may beat all the truer for it; the 
mind’s eye may see all the clearer for it. As 
you close a book, ask yourself what it has 
done for you; and better, perhaps, than criti- 
cism or any outer counsel shall the silent 





the . communings of your heart tell you whether 
alls be wy to ae true ane 7 only * — the oracle was a good or an evil one. Even 
aaet © cao oe a ns experience, let it only be docile, 

ian - Tm alleen md subjects which deserve — and affectionate, will = for oe 
‘ ch de aoe ae ‘ 

lu otice at our hands as a truthful historian, so |} 2 ee ee ee 
fe saltiply that we must be content with the books you may take to your hearts ss.iriends, 
a] iE) smsihie enamesstion and friends for, life: it will give, also, that 
th "Th ° I evelopment of: Spectrum ~ confidence, most valuable in the days of mul- 
an avaluable aid in medico-legal investi vcore titudinous publications, the confidence in 


determining what books, and they are very 


during the last seven years has been marked many, it is good to be immutably ignorant 
of.” 


in and important. 

rs The valuable and thoroughly practical 
a revision of the whole subject of Disinfectants, 
d which occurred in Germany and France, 


—_—-~ee—.—__—— 


“Fear thou not; for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for I am thy God. ia o—— oe 3 zou I _ ree 
° ° thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right-hand o 
during the wars of 1870-71, as the Science 5 t x ° 


a “ - aoa Mt bey = ~ go — 
be i ; thee; He will be with thee; He will not fail thee, neither 
" of Chemistry, humanely followed in the wake forsake thee, fear not, neither be dismayed.” : 
f of carnage and deodorized the horrible pits} « The Lord redeemeth the soul of bis servants; and 
°° none of them that trust in Him sha e desolate.” “ e 
. — and See the abodes of the Lord hath been mindful of us; He will bless us.” 
L living, deserves especia mention. 


“ Certainly I will be with Thee!’ Father, 
I have found it true: 

To thy faithfulness and mercy, I would 
Set my seal anew— 

All the year, Thy grace hath kept me; 
Thou my help indeed hast been ; 

Marvelous the loving kindness, every day, 
And hour hath seen. 


The department of Chemical Climatology, 
. which has been erected mainly within the 
last seven years, by a Royal Commissioner in 
Great Britain, appointed to analyze the air of 
mines and close places, cannot be passed over 
in silence. 

Here an attempt has been made to so cir- 
cumscribe the vague idea of climate as to 
teach men and women that each building 
site, each living-room and bed-room, each 
work-shop, each school-room, has a climate 
which cannot remain uninvestigated with 
impunity. The great change in climate aris- 
ing from the condition of our civilization 
have been viewed from the chemical as dis- 
tinguished from the physical standpoint. 

R. Angus Smith, who has been the distin- 


“ Certainly I will be with Thee!” Let 
Me feel it, Saviour dear; 

Let me know that Thou art with me, 
Very precious, very near, 

On this day of solemn pausing, with Thy 
Self all longing still, 

Le: Thy pardon, let Thy presence, let Thy 
Peace my spirit fill. 


“ Certainly I will be with Thee!” Blessed 
Spirit, come to me, 
Rest upon me, dwell within me, let my 
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Heart Thy temple be. 

Through the trackless year before me, 
Holy One, with me abide ! 

Teach me, comfort me, and calm me, be 
My ever-present guide. 


‘¢ Certainly I will be with Thee !” Starry 
Promise in the night ! 

All uncertainties, like shadows, flee away 
Before its light. 

‘“‘ Certainly I will be with Thee!” He hath 
Spoken; I have heard! 

True of old, and true this moment, I will 
Trust Jehovah’s word. 

—Frances R. Havergal. 


—_—__—__ + —~ 0+ 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
A little pause in life, while daylight lingers 
Between the sunset and the pale moonrise, 
When daily labor slips from weary fingers, 
And soft grey shadows veil the aching eyes. 





Old perfumes wander back from fields of clover 
Seen in the light of suns that long have set ; 
Beloved ones, whose earthly toil is over, 
Draw near, as if they lived among us yet. 


Old voices call me, through the dusk returning, 
I kear the echoes of departed feet ;— 
And then I ask, with vain and troubled yearning, 
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English poetry, a good story-teller and a m 
agreeable companion. These qualities mage 
him very attractive. ; , 

As he was a person of great public seni’ 
he was usually ibelmane of the Behool Ce 
mittee, and took care that there should gj, 
ways be a well educated man as master of 
the school. Notwithstanding its excellen 
my elder brother and myself were alwa 
after I reached the age of eight years, k 
at home and set to work as soon as ther 


was anything to be done in the garden or 9, 


our little farm. I thus gradually becameag 
quainted with sowing, weeding and harvegt, 
ing, and with the seeds, the sprouting ang 
growth of all the various roots and stems and 
blossoms. I naturally watched the charag 
ter, shape and structure of the roots and of 
the leaves, the formation of the blosso 

their flowering, the calyx, the petals, their 
times of opening, coming to perfection, per 
sistence of falling, and the successive chan 

in the seed-vessels till the maturity of the 
seed of all the plants of the garden and the 
field. I became also familiarly acquainted 
with all the weeds and their roots, and the 


What is the charm that makes old things so modes of preventing theirdoing harm. I wag 


sweet ? 


Must the old joys be evermore withholden? 
Even their memory keeps me pure and true ; 
And yet, from out Jerusalem the Golden 


getting real knowledge of things; I formed 
the habit of observing. This was alwa 

valuable knowledge, the use of which I felt 
afterwards when t began to study botany as 


God speaketh, saying, “I make all things new.” | a science; for, reading the description of 


“‘ Father,” I cry, ‘the old must still be nearer; 
Stifle my love, or give me back the past ! 
Give me the fair old earth, whose paths are dearer 
Than all Thy shining streets, and mansions 
vast.” 


Peace, peace,—the Lord of earth and heaven 
knoweth 
The human soul in all its heat and strife ; 
Out of His throne no stream of Lethe floweth, 
But the clear river of eternal life. 


He giveth life, ay, life in all its sweetness, 
Old loves, old sunny scenes will he restore ; 
Only the curse of sin and incompleteness 


plant, I saw not the words of the book, but 
the roots and stems: and leaves and flowers 
and seeds of the plant itself. 

This was valuable, but I made another at- 
tainment of still greater value. I learned 
how to use every tool—spade and shovel, hoe, 
fork, rake, knife, sickle and scythe—and to 
like to use them. I learned the use of all 
my limbs and muscles, and to enjoy using 
them. Labor was never, then or atterwards, 
a hardship. I was not confined to the gar- 
den and field. I had to take care of horses, 
cows, sheep and fowls, and early learned their 


Shall taint thine earth and vex thine heart no character and habits, and that to make them 


more. 


Serve Him in daily work and earnest living, 
And faith shall lift thee to His sunlit heights ; 
Then shall a psalm of gladness and thanksgiving 
Fill the calm hour that comes between the lights. 
—Sunday Magazine. 








FOR THE YOUNG. 


From New England Journal of Education. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


.. +. My father, a native of Hollis, New 
Hampshire, and a graduate of Cambridge 
in 1784, was a physician, a man of cultiva- 
tion and teste, an excellent Latin scholar, 
well read in history, and especially in old 





all safe and kind and fond of me, it was only 
necessary to be kind to them. My father’s 
garden extended from the house some little 
distance down to the river Mousum, a stream 
which issued from a little lake 30 miles above, 
and furnished motive-power to many saw- 
mills and grist-mills, two of which, and the 
mill-ponds which supplied them, were less 
than a quarter of a mile below our garden, 
aud up to the lower one came the tide from 
the sea. 

My brother and I were never obliged to 
work hard, nor for more than five or six 
hours a day, except in times of exigency, 
such as the threatening of rain when the made 
hay was on the ground. We were led, and 
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nity was given, to become acquainted 
wth ihe Seb aa streams and the sea. We 
were often told that if we would make cer- 
tain beds or squares perfectly clean by such 
aday, we should go with our father to Cape 
Porpoise to fish for cunners and rock-cod, to 
Little Harbor for sea-trout, or up or down the 
Mousum for pickerel or perch. I thus be- 
came gradually acquainted with the fresh 
water fishes above the dams, and those of salt 
water below. 

We were allowed, at the proper seasons, on 
similar conditions, to join our sisters in sum- 
mer in gathering whortleberries or blueber- 
ries, on Picwacket Plain, where they grew, 
as they now grow, in the greatest luxuriance. 
In the fall, we went up the Mousum to 

ther chestnuts, over the Harrasicket for 
shag-barks, along the edges of the fields 
nearest home for hazel-nuts, and to the 
nearer, and sometimes to the more distant 
fields, for strawberries, blackberries and rasp- 
berries. 

Early in the morning I drove, or rather 
accompanied, the cows to pasture, half a 
mile off, and led them back at night. I rode 
the horses to water, and often harnessed and 
unharnessed them. I have, through life, 
found it a great advantage to know how to 
do these things, and to be able to do them 
readily myself. 

I had constant opportunities, at all sea- 
sons of the year, of becoming acquainted with 
the trees and shrubs of the neighborhood— 
the oaks, beech, birches, maples, hickories, 
pines, spruces, fir and hemlock, and many of 
the shrubs and flowers. My father told me 
what stamens and pistils were, and that ac- 
cording to the number and position of these, 
Linneus had arranged all plants into classes 
and orders. Mr. John Low, a near neighbor 
of ours, lent me the first volume of the “ Me- 
moirs of the American Academy,” contain- 
ing Dr. Manassah Cutler’s account of the 
vegetable productions growing near Ipswich, 
Mass. From this, with some other helps, I 
became acquainted with many, indeed most 
of the flowers and other wild plants in our 
neighborhood, all at least that Dr. Cutler 


had described. 


With all these pursuits, my brother and I 
had hours, -almost every day, and the whole 
of rainy days, for reading and study. I read 
with interest books of travels, Carver’s and 
Bartram’s, Park’s “ Travels in Africa,” and 
Bruce’s. I read much of the old poetry of 
our language—Chaucer’s, Surrey’s, Drayton’s, 
and still more of Cowper, Thompson, Gold. 
smith, Milton, Young, Gray and others. 
With what delight did we devour the “ Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” aud all of Scott's 
poems as they came out! 
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My brother was then reading Virgil, and I 
perfectly remember one day when my father 
came into our room to hear him recite his 
lesson. I got leave to remain. My brother 
read : 

“Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.— 
[ Aen. IT, 3], 
and translated, “Immense grief, O queen, 

ou command me torenew.” ‘No, my dear 

oy, that is not a translation. Observe that 
infandum is from for, fari, to speak with the 
negative in. Immense is no translation of 
that word. Indeed, it isa Latin word, and 
therefore no translation of any word. Immen- 
sus means unmeasured. Immense is no 
translation. Then, dolorem does not mean 
grief. Eneas felt not grief for what he had 
suffered ; it gave him pain to call it to mind. 
The queen Dido was treating Eneas with the 
greatest attention and respect. She would 
not command him; she bade him, as we bid 
one another ‘good morning,’ or to come to din- 
ner. The proper translation is, ‘ Unutterable 
pain, O queen, thou bidst me to renew.’ ” 

I then knew scarcely « word of Latin, but 
I always remembered this lesson as the best 
lesson I ever learned. I was immediately 
oe by the idea and desire of studying 

atin, and asked my father to let me begin. 
This he did, and set me to study Erasmus, 
Corderius, and others of the old school-books 
of seventy or eighty or a hundred years ago. 
He did not set me to commit to memory any- 
thing, but only to find out for myself the 
cases of nouns and adjectives, and the moods 
and tenses of verbs. In this way I went 
through some volumes of prose, and Virgil 
and parts of Ovid in poetry, though I read 
these with care and thoroughly. He let me 
go through the Greek Testament in a similar 
way, but declined to let me go on, as he dis- 
trusted his own knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, though I have no doubt, from his re- 
membering and often quoting so many of the 
best lines in Sappho and Homer, that he 
might have done it with success. 

When the last ear of corn was husked and 
the last potato in the cellar, I went back to 
school. The other boys, my cousins and 
playmates, had been in school all summer, 
and were tired of it. I went back with de- 
light, and gave myself to the work earnestly 
and diligently. Thus, though I was behind 
the others in my studies, I resumed and pur- 
sued them with so much zeal that I soon 
placed myself above many older and much 
brighter naturally than myself. 

So great were the advantages of my sum- 
mer’s employments, that I have for many 
years had no doubt that it would be far bet- 

ter for all the boys in the country towns of 
Massachusetts not to be allowed to go to 
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school in the summer, but to educate their 
muscles and form habits of observation and 
industry, by pursuits similar to those which 
it was my privilege and happiness to be en- 
gaged in. 

was sent to Dummer Academy, in By- 
field, where I remained twelve or fourteen 
weeks, and learned to repeat perfectly all 
that was required of Adams’ “ Latin Gram- 
mar” and the “Gloucester Greek.” What 
made it easy, was that I knew so much of the 
language as instantly to understand what 
many of the poor fellows there had early 
committed to memory, of much of the mean- 
ing of which they had no idea. This experi- 
ence was valuable to me, but what was still 
more so was the acquaintance formed with 
boys whom I met afterwards at Cambridge, 
with some of whom I opened a correspond- 
ence which lasted as long as they lived. 

G. B. E. 


——__-+—~er - 


ACCIDENTAL NATURALIZATION OF PLANTS. 


It is well known that many of our most 
pernicious weeds are foreign plants that have 
been accidentally introduced into this coun- 
try, where they have become naturalized and 
have spread, in some cases, far more rapidly 
than on their “native heath.” M. Balansa 
relates two striking cases of this kind in his 
account of New Caledonia, the island to which 

















county, Md., on the 2d of Fourth month; algo ~ 
at Rising Sun, Cecil county, Md., 23d of Fourth 
month ; both at 3 o’clock P. M. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
A Circular Meeting will be held at Octoraro, Ceci 









A meeting of those interested in social gathe, 


ings of Friends will be held in Friends’ ¥ 
House, Twentieth Streeet and Girard Avenue On 
Fifth-day evening, 30th inst., under the care of 
committee for 11th, 12th and 13th districig, All 
are invited to attend. 





A Social gathering of Friends will be held at Weg 


Philadelphia Meeting-house on Second-day evenin, 
27th inst., at 7} o’clock. Our members and othey 
attending our meetings are invited. 





The next Third-day Evening meeting for worship 


will be held at Spruce street, on the 28th inst, at 
7} o'clock. 
ener reer eee 


ITEMS. 


Jupce Tart, of Cincinnati, has accepted the posi. 


tion of Secretary of War. 


One of the earliest application: for a place in the 


School of Zodlogy, to be held this summer at Cor. 
nell University, was from a lady 50 years old, who 
has beer teaching natural history in one of the large 
cities for 30 years. One of the most active and en 
thusiastic pupils at the Anderson School was nearly 
60 years of age.—Exz. paper. 


M. Orro HateumeRxn, of South Austria, has in. 


vented an ingenious contrivance for transporting 


live fish over considerable distances. His apparatus 
consists of acask upon wheels in which the fish are 
pla: ed, the water which it contains being aerated 
by two force pumps, operated by the rear wheels of 
the wagon as they revolve. The connections with 
the pump-pistons are spiral springs or elastic bands, 
so that no injury can result from jolting.— Evening 
Telegraph. 

Sucu a revolution as the Jacquard loom and the 
estton gin produced in other industries, is promised 










so many of the French Communists have been 
transported. In the first instance, about four 
years ago, a gendarme, who was transferred 
to this island from Otaheite, brought with 
him a bolster filled with the feathery seeds of 
Asclepias curcassavica. Having occasion to 
wash the tick cover, he opened the bolster at 
the point des Francais, when some of the 


seeds were carried off by the wind, and the 
plant has, since then, increased to such an ex- 
tent as to seriously interfere with cultivation, 
its roots running under ground to consider- 
able distances, and sending up shoots in all 
directions, so that it is difficult to eradicate it. 
In the second case, M. Balansa relates that, 
a few years ago, some boxes arrived from 
Sydney, containing various articles packed 
in European hay. This was thrown out, and 
left on the ground where the boxes were un- 
packed. In the following year a new gram- 
inaceous plant was observed growing plenti- 
fully where the hay-packing had been left. 
This proved to be common couch grass ( Tri- 
ticum repens), and it has spread so rapidly 
that M. Balansa states it is already extermi- 


nating the native grasses.—Journal of Chem- 


istry. 





WHEN the winds of applause blow fresh 


and strong, then steer with a steady hand. 






in fi»x culture by new machines. It is now hoped 


that we shall become exporters instead of importers 
of flax, since our climate and soil are well adapted 
to the crop, and it is far less exhausting as to costly 
mineral constituents than any of the cereals. The 
only real difficulty in the way of flax culture hith- 


erto has been in the labor required for due prepar- 


ations of the fibre; if the new machinery does what 
is predicted of it, Western flax will soon take the 
place of the Russian growth.—J. Y. Tribune. 


On the night of the 6th, the exstern wing of the 
Home for the Aged, conducted by the Little Sisters 
of the Poor, in Brooklyn, was destroyed by fire; 17 
old men were either suffocated or burned alive, and 
one was killed by jumping from a window. The 
N. Y. Tribune remarks: ‘‘ The shocking calamity by 
which at least eighteen lives were lost in Brooklyn 
will call renewed attention to the need of a better 
evforcement of the law respecting fire-escapes in 
that city. In the case of asylums and hospitals, 
where large numbers may be under one roof, there 
is just as much need of fire escapes—unless the 
building is fireproof—as theré is for a tenement 
house. To huddle nearly two hundred aged and 
infirm persons into a building where there were no 
precautions against such u disaster, is simply to in- 
vite it.” , 
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PRIENDS’ CENTRAL STORE. 


peent Oe P ooo Meslige and Hdkt 


Presh 
e. 
— Stripe Silks, reduced from $1.12 to 


Invoice of Silk Blonde and Crepe 


_ Silks, reduced from $1.00 to 87 

es Sipe Silks, reduced from 87 to 75 Cts. 

Thibet Shawls, long and square. 

Thibet Shawls, of our own importing. 

Fresh Invoice of Brown Mohairs, at $1.25. 

Black Silks, $1.00, $1.12, $1.20, $1.25, 
$1. 37 and $1.50. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have received my summer importation of those 
shirts in three sizes—costing 28, 31 and 37 cents 
these goods, better order them at 


. iends desirin 
a cronte. fixe them in the market. 


once ; there is nothing 


IE cteisnesninnesenenpeeemmmaniinemimeetiadtt 
Cc. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Ma., 


Sonicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


| SD? 


p 


8500 to be divided among the six 
most successful growers who shall! 
pacece the largest quent from 
lb. of RUBY and ALPHA 
potatoes. Price of each, $1 per lb. 
CENTENNIAL PREMIUMS. 
$150 to be awarded for the best 
colle ction, one"peck each, of pota- 

8s introduced by us since 1 
$50 for the best and most prom- 
wom | ising seedlings raised this year from 
Pringles Hybridized Potato 
Seed. Packets of 2 seeds, 50 cts. 
The collections for which the last 
are offered will be exhibited at 
n : ion, in Philadelphia, in October 
and premiums will be awarded by their committee. 
For conditions and full particulars send for our Potato 

mium Circular, mailed free to all. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Ama- 
teur’s Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, con- 
tains adescriptive list of 2500 varieties of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds, with explicit directions for culture, 
200 pages, several hundred engravings, and a beautifully 
colored lithograph. Sent postpaid, for 35 cents. 

liss’s Gardener’s Almanac and Abridged Cata- 
loque of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 116 es, beauti- 
fully illustrated, mailed to all applicants inclosing l0cts. 

Bliss’sIllustrated Potato Catalogue contains 
a descriptive list of all the new varieties recently intro- 
duced,with many other desirable sorts,also much useful 
information upon their cultivation. 32 pages, 10cents 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box No. 5712. 34 Barclay St., N. 


AN UNFURNISHED ROOM 
WANTE with partial board, by a wo- 
man Friend; Location west of Sixth and north of 
Vine Streets. Address “M.S.” Friend’s Book 
Store, 706 Arch Street. 


two premiums of $200 
the Centennial Exhibit: 


CROFT'S 


COLT’S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY 
CELEBRATED FOR 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SAMPLES FREE. “TRY IT.” 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


1226 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.00 ; By Mail, $1.10. Toned paper, fine cloth, bevele 
beards, red edze edition. 


Five Coptes...ccccccrcrcccsessrescee cscccsscesenseseeseee secsesoos $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCEEY, Publisher, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


| 7 E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF — 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


OMES WANTED FOR TWO ORPHAN GIRLS, 
aged eleven and fourteen years; Friends’ fam- 

ily preferred. Address ORPHANS, 
Office of this paper, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 
A HISTORICAL VIEW of the successive Convul- 
sions and Schisms therein during that period, by 
WILLIAM HODGSON. VOLUME SECOND just 
published. For sale by SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
710 Arch Street, and by the Author, 103 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


IRWEIN IS THE NAME OF A NEW REMEDY MEN- 

tioned in the Journal of Materia Medica for January, 

as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, and all affec- 

tions of the throat and lungs—those of public speakers, 
and gives several cases of cure. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMINC 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varieties, all labeled, 
$1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, #6 do. $4.00, 35 
do $500. For 10 cents each, additional. one Magnifi- 
cent Premium Rose to every dollar's worth ordered. Send 
for our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We are the largest. Rose-Growers 
in America, and allow purchasers to make their own selec- 
tions. Satisfaction teed, Address 

THE DINGEE AND CONARD €0O., Ross Growsznrs, 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PURE SILK SHAWLS “| pp 


WITHOUT BORDERS, 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR FRIENDS, 
PLAIN SHAWLS 


AND 


SHAWL. BIN DINGS, 


SPRING ‘STOCK RECEIVED. 


COOPER & CONARD 


S.E. Corner Ninth and Market Streets: 











a ee a J. LUNDY BROTHERTON, — 
; No. 106 Market Street, : REAL ESTAT - | BROEES 
oo ae No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
TAT LOR ORIN G. eee ‘Paxeaesenee 


qouUsT AVUS Us GOLZB, i?” Real Estate Sold or echenge. Loans and Mort ga 


ges negotiated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) ance solicited, and General Collecting promptly attended to 
snack Sa sar tan ertieescneelignccae Pea oe 


631 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms| 
gd Carpenters and Builders, 
4@ PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. -“@e No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race oe 
F U R N I T U R E ra PHILADELPHIA. , 
ESTABLISHED 1847. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. waste 
S$. B. REGESTER, GAML, R, EIGHARDS, - THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
Designer, Manmuféturer and Dealer in fine Walnut oe — es, eam. we. 11s Gage 
and Cottage ure, the Woven Wire Spring, 


lpia anamnestic occiaatae 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstéring promptly attended Frrnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored ——— a 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4, I. F. HOPKINS. 
| 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. Fi yo Seep ceapapeoecrnt 
ISAACH. MACDONALD, wy 
Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas. C. Jackson, deo me Cabi me c are, 
as removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above tach. WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting} HAIR AND. HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. | 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 


their patronage. 7” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly done. 


you. x 


